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LETTER, Oe. 


GENTLEMEN, 


HAVE never had the 
honor to ſpeak in your 
1.2 numerous aſſembly, nor 
perhaps ever ſhall. The many 
able gentlemen who preſide over 
each department, are poſſeſt of 
ſuch abilities, and exert their ora- 
torical talents, in ſo unwearied a 
manner in the public cauſe, that 
they make all attempts of an indi- 
B vidual 


( 2] 
viſit unneceſlary, and feal the 


lips of many with a — 


lence. 


But when I conſider gentle- 
men thus engaged with alacrity, 
and diligence, in ſo laudible, and 


important an effort, and under- 


taking, of calling forth genius, and 
raiſing the politer arts. from their 
low ſtate, and depreſſed condition; 
I almoſt fear any addreſs will be 
eſteemed unimportant, and unne- 
ceſſary. 


I am, notwithſtanding this and 
many 'other conſiderations to the 
. contrary, emboldened to preſume 


upon 
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So 


upon an hour, which is not im- 

mediately devoted to this im- 
portant buſineſs over which you 

preſide ; to throw out (as is the 
uſual phraſe of popular aſſemblies) 
ſome curſory, and unconnected 
hints relative to the judgment paſt 
upon, and premiums allotted to, 


mm - þ . —_— 
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thoſe very few productions of artiſts, 

which to evince the impartiality, 
and caution with which the ſociety 
proceeds, were the ſubject of two 
ſucceeding committees. 


There can be but little doubt 
in any one's mind, upon the moſt 


ſuperficial glance of each picture, 
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but that the piece to which the 
general voice of the ſociety adjudg- 
ed the premium of one hundred 
guineas, was by many degrees ſupe- 
rior in its compoſition, colouring, 
and elegance, to any other piece 
which adorned the room. I am 


ſpeaking of the hiſtoric pieces. 


But give me leave to ask, free I can 
aſſure youonthe one hand from any 
the leaſt influence of partiality, and 
uncorrupted with any mean deſign 
of ſupporting any artiſt who has 
not deſerved well in the eſtimation 
of your ſociety; and on the other, 


ſcorning the little arts of depreſſing 


a genius of riſing reputation. Give 
me 
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me leave to ask, whether the beau- 
tiful colouring of one, the amiable 
ſtyle of the artiſt, did not prevent 
the little merit (whatever that may 
be) which the other could boaſt, 
from being diſcerned ? I am afraid 
that while one by the compariſon 
was thought moſt excellent; the 
other was judged a much inferior 
performance than it really was, I 
do not think it by any means a 
good piece: it fails in almoſt every 
part of deſign : its colouring is 
coarſe and hard, the drawing in- 
elegant and ſtiff, and the artiſt in 
ſome points of his piece, beſtow- 
ing almoſt more than Duzchlabour, 
has left other parts unfiniſhed, and 


B 3 rude, 
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| 
| 
| 
| 
| rude. This is the general idea 1 


have formed of this piece. And 
theſe I think are the chief and in- 


deed capital faults of it. 


Hut it ſeems, zhe/e were not the 
faults of that elegant criticiſm, which 
was twice paſſed by one gentleman, 
whoſe reputation for oratory has 
gained but little by the delivery of 
this his peculiar taſte. But yet that 
learned, and much admired orator, 
has at leaſt furniſhed the world with 
a principle, which ſhould ſeem moſt 
flagrantly to contradict, and op- 
poſe another of general reception, 
that oratory, poetry, and painting, 


[ ſiſter arts, have a neceſſary and 
; in- 


E#-1] 


indiſſoluble connection and relati- 
ON, 


1 muſt profeſs myſelf here, 
notwithſtanding the authority of 
this gentleman's character, adiſciple 
of the antient ſchool . I can no 
more conceive of zhe/e being ſepa- 
rated, than the graces themſelves. 


But to the /pirit of the criticiſm : 
and in this, we have wit to charm 
us into a ſympathy with the ora- 
tor's opinion. Claudius wants dig- 
nity; the queen is in pain; the 


* Omnes artes, quz ad humanitatem perti- 
nent, habent quoddam commune vinculum, 
et quaſi cognatione inter ſe continentur. 
| Cic. pro Archia Poeta, 
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ſturdy Briton Caractacus (for whoſe 


character, drawn in all the charms 
of deſcriptive poetry, ſee Mr. Ma- 
ſon's elegant performance) is wittily 
ſuppoſed by the gentleman to have 
been fo ſtruck at the dignity, and 
auguſt appearance of royalty, as to 
looſe his centre of gravity ; which 
will well account for the hero's re- 
clining againſt a pillar, and at once 
takes off the blame of an idle poſ- 
ture. The indignant Briton had 
ſome merit in this gentleman's opi- 
nion. 


I remember once, (to ſpeak ad 
officium hominis, if there be any 
ſuch licenſe allowed by orators, 

and 


191 

and this gentleman will be ſo good 
as to correct me if there is not) that 
after a long diſpute in divinity be- 
tween two of the ſacred order, one 
of the gentlemen reſted the whole 
proof of his point upon one ſingle 
text, he produced it: it was to the 
purpoſe; but his opponent after a 
little recollection, proclaimed it was 
apocryphal, 


Now, if the noble Briton does 
really recline againſt a pillar, it 
muſt be confeſſed that the poſ- 
ture neither becomes his charac- 
ter, nor the preſence in which he 


appears, 


But 


[ 20 ] 
But let the gentleman confi. 
det, that by the laws of perſpec- 
tive, (which, by the way, in this 
piece ate not ill preſerved) that the 
weatne/s of any two objects, can 
only be repreſented by a more re- 
mote diſpoſition or nearer conjunc- 
tion of their baſe. In order then for 
[auch a ſupport to our hero, the 
baſe of the pillar ſhould have ap- 
peared at, or very near his feet. 
There is no ſuch appearance. Be- 
fade, if the hero does lean as deſcrib- 
ed, the pillar of the palace (which is 
na very ſmall one) muſt have ſtood 
juſt before the. throne of the em- 
peror ; and if this be architecture 
becoming the dignity of the place, 


OT 


[x2 } 
or which any man in his ſenſes 
could conceive of, let the learned 
in that art determine. 


But I beg pardon for repeating 
this imperfect criticiſm. _ I paſs 
on to the preferable piece; up- 
on which there was a remark 
made of the too placid counte- 
nance of the queen, its inanity, 
and want of expreſſion. I know 
not what might have been ex- 
pected from the painter; but I 
know what I ſhould have expect- 
ed in the woman ; a ſmile of the 
moſt artful afſuming ; à look 
of the moſt courteous reſpect, 
which malignity itſelf can put on, 
to 


[ 12 ] 
to cover the workings and deſigns 
of wickednels. | 


The gentleman who made 
the remark, that hide but the 
aſſaſſin, and the ſtory is un- 
told, has hit upon the very ſpi- 
rit of the piece itſelf. It was not 
deſigned that a diſcovery ſhould 
be made; and therefore moſt na- 
turally, and carefully avoided by 
any previous circumſtances, till the 
aſſaſſin had perpetrated his horrid 
buſineſs. - And therefore I muſt 
beg leave to differ from ſome gen- 
tlemen in this reſpect ; and think, 
that ſo far as the concealment of 
the deſign was neceffary in the 


hiftory 


[43 1 
biftory itſelf, that juſt ſo far has 
the artiſt: ſhewn his excellence in 
the execution. | 


By chooſing this point of time 
in the ſtory, the painter has 
ſhewn that he has not miftaken 
his own genius and abilities. 
His pencil is gentle, his expreſ- 
ſion ſoft, the turn of his figures 
amiable, and elegant, perhaps 
they may be eſteemed too ſtu- 
died and forced, for the freedom 
neceſſary in an hiſtory piece: I 
think they are ſo, and therefore 
define the excellences of our ar- 
tiſt's performance, and genius. I 
will venture to pronounce, that 


the 


4 ] 
the careful nicety of finiſhing and 
colouring which flow from his 
pencil, will never permit any thing 
great and diſtinguiſhing to mark 
his pieces. If he ſhould boldly 
venture at a more intereſting piece 
of hiſtory, where great characters 
are to be introduced, and ſupported, 
he muſt chooſe a point of time, 
when theſe are leaſt engaged; 
which however intereſting in itſelt, 
if it has greater events preceding, 
or ſubſequent, will have but a 
weak eftect upon the imagination; 
and inſtead of leaving it warm and 
enkindled, will fink it by diſap- 
pointment into coldnefs, and re- 


The 


[ 15 ) 

The mind ſhould. be carried 
on beyond its own expectations; 
ideas of greatneſs and novelty 
ſhould combine to keep it in 
ſome agreeable, or intereſting fuſ- 
pence, - till the ful force of the 
piece be felt by the ſenſation of the 
grand paſſion excited by the ope- 
ration of all the inferior. 


The painter has in ſome reſpects 


the advantage of the hiſtorian ; but 
the latter may be allowed a much 
colder and leſs animated ſtile, than 
the former. Here we cannot feel 
the paſſion, but as it is communi- 
cated by ſlow detail, and progreſ- 


ſive information; the perſon, the 


cha- 
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character, the ſituation of each, 


muſt be deſcribed. But theſe are 
to affect us at once in the repre- 
ſentation of the painter. He muſt 
ſtrike out a character with a fe 
ſtrokes, and diſtinguiſhing excel- 
lences, which therefore require to 
be frong and bold; and here all 
the force and ſpirit of imagination, 
and judgment, are to be exerci- 
ſed ; that while the grand charac- 
ter is preſerved, the ſubordinate 
ones be not loſt ; but ſo combined 
and wnited, as to produce the 
grand effect of one intereſting de- 
ſign *. 0447 


* Raphael has given us the moſt happy 
inſtance of this in Chriſt's charge to Peter. 


It 


L 17-1 


It will be neceſſary therefore, 
that the painter chooſe a part of 
hiſtory upon which great events 
turn, - or with which great events 
are connected; and exclude from 
his performance perplexity of every 
kind, but what may ariſe from the 
paſſions properly affected. He 
muſt carefully avoid any meanneſs 
of deſign, that might leave the 
mind under a vain conjecture what 
any part of the piece, even in the 
ſubordinate characters, means. In- 
deed as a picture is but as a point, 


or inſtant in a ſtory, perhaps after 


all the moſt judicious election, and 
care of the artiſt, the ſpectator muſt 


be left to ſupply ſome previous, and 
G ſub- 
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ſubſequent circumſtances, in order 


to reach the exact idea of the 


painter, and enter fee/ingly into 
the /pirit of the piece. It there- 


fore becomes the artiſt, to chooſe - 


a ſubje&t well known, as well as 

great, according to that precept of 

the Roman poet, 

- a uu, 

Rectius Iliacum carmen deducis in actus, 

uam ſi pr oferres ignota indictaque primus. 
Hor. Art. Poet. 


And here I cannot help obſerv- 
ing, with what propriety gentle- 
men you have limited the hiſtori- 


cal pieces, confining them to thoſe 


ſubjects which or ow? hiſtory fur- 
niſhes us with. Which as they are 
ſup- 
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[ 19 ] 
ſuppoſed to be better known than 


events which have happened in more 


remote ages of the world, afford 
artiſts the faireſt opportunity, upon 
our preſent principles, of gaining 
all that applauſe which their real 


merit might claim. 


Not but there are ſubjects of 
antiquity, handed down to us in 
the moſt maſterly manner of 
hiſtoric narration, as well as poetic 
energy; of a nature ſo great, and 
intereſting, as are by no means to 
be rejected, from any other con- 
ſideration, but the inability of our 
preſent artifts of reaching the 
grandeur and ſublimity of the ori- 


C 2 ginal. 
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ginal. And therefore when I ſpeak 
of your judicious limitation, I only 
ſpeak in reference to the wiſdom of 
ſuiting the Jen, to the capacity 
of the ſcholar. | 


If we were to enquire, diſtinct 
from all other conſiderations, whe- 
ther modern or ancient hiſtory 
(under which laſt I would include 
the heathen mythology and divi- 
nity) furniſh out the greateſt ideas, 
J ſhould at once determine in 
favour of the latter. 


The ancients had in many re- 
ſpects a peculiar advantage over the 
moderns; and though I can ad- 

| mit 


[ 2x ] 


mit of the ſuperiority in their ge- 
nius, deſign, compoſition, and 
energy, I cannot but ſuppoſe that 
the ſubjects they attempted, raiſed 
their ideas, and conceptions to that 
noble heighth, which ſometimes 
lead them to productions, the won- 
der of their own, and all ſuc- 
ceeding ages. 


I cannot better expreſs my con- 
ceptions on this head, than by 
giving them in the exact words 
of a very elegant, and ingenious 
author * on the ſubject. 


Daniel Webb, Eſq. 


O 3 


[ 22 ] 

He juſtly obſerves, that the an- 
cients had not only their profane 
hiſtory, rich in the moſt glorious 
and intereſting events; but their 
ſacred, whilſt it furniſhed them 
with new ideas of the ſublime, 
gave no check to the pathetic. 
Their gods, ſuperior in grace, ma- 
jeſty and beauty, were yet ſubject 
to all the feelings and paſſions of 
humanity, How unequal, adds he, 
is the lot of modern artiſts? em- 
ployed by prieſis or princes who 
thought like prieſts ; their ſubjects 
are for the moſt part, taken from 
a religion which profeſſes at leaſt 
to ſubdue their paſſions: their 
characters are borrowed from the 


loweſt 
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| 
loweſ} ſphere of life: men in 4 
whom meanneſs of birth and ſim- } 


plicity of manners, were the beſt 

titles to their election. Even their 1 
divine Maſter, is no where in paint- 
ings attended with a great idea; 
his long ſtrait hair, jewiſh beard, ly 
and poor apparel, would andigni- { 
| fy the moſt exalted nature. Hu- 
| mility and reſignation his charac- 
| teriſtics, are qualities extreamly 
| edifying and great in a moral view, 
but by no means picturęſque. 


; Let us for example compare 
(we muſt ſuppoſe only as ſubjects 


4 9 — 
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for painting) a Chriſt armed with | 


: a ſcourge, driving the money chan- 
| C 4 gers 
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gers out of the temple, to an Alex- 
ander, the thunder in his hand, 
ready to datt it on the rebellious 
nations. | | 


Could the painter indeed, by 
any divine art, give an adequate 
idea, of that ſupernatural power 
by which Chriſt wrought his mira- 
cles, then they would bear ſome 
reſemblance to the real dignity of 
his great character, but this can- 
not be done; all that lies within 
the verge of human art is to expreſs 


the ſenſible eſtects. 


But yet we muſt allow that 
ſome ſubjets in the hiſtory of 


Chriſt, 


[ 25 ] 
Chriſt, in hemſelves, and from the 
general awe, and reverence in- 
cluded in religious ſubjects, contain 
ſome very peculiar circumſtances, 
which may employ the greateſt 
genius of antiquity fully to de- 
ſcribe. The reſuſcitation of La- 
zarus, his own crucifixion, the 
transfiguration, with their circum. 
ſtances and characters, afford am- 


ple room for the greateſt genius to 


exert all its powers of the richeſt 
fancy, and boldeſt deſign. 


In Raphael's attempt of the lat- 
ter of theſe, he has roſe to a dig- 


nity, and greatneſs of ſtyle with 
which 


[ 26 ] 
which few of his other pieces 
are diſtinguiſhed. 


| | | It 1s true, as the ingenious au- 
thor quoted above obſerves, * that 
© a Chriſt uplifted by divine ener- 


«© gy, dilating in glory, and grow- 


ing into divinity, is a ſubject truly 
ſublime; and the reaſon, and 
only reaſon in my opinion, why 
Raphael has not expreſſed ideas 
of majeſty equal to this ſubject, 
is, that human thought could not 
comprehend, or art imitate the ful- 
leſt blaze of divinity that ever fla- 
med beneath the heavens. And 
being 4% in the execution of this 
great deſign, I own, I can hardly 

deſcend 
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[ 27 ] 
deſcend to the bottom of the 


mount, though the various feelings, 
and ſentiments of the diſciples are 
moſt lively expreſſed, with all the 


finer, and more delicate movements - 


of the mind, and ſentiments of 
paſſion, without feeling a ſenſation 
that neceſſarily accompanies the 


zranſition from divine elevation to 


humanity. 


But tho' the ancients did excel 
the modern artiſts, yet throughout 
almoſt all the ſchools we may meet 
with examples of the happieſt de- 
ſign, the moſt amiable character, 
the faireſt and ſofteſt colouring, 
the force and energy of compoſi - 

tion, 


[= ] 
tion, ſentiment of paſion and ex- 
preſſion. 


I cannot enter minutely into an 
examination of theſe in the ſhort 
compaſs a letter preſcribes ; a few 
remarks upon ſome of the chief 
may be ſufficient. If any deſire 
a general and moſt conciſe view, 
they will be pleaſed, charmed, and 
fully rewarded, by reading Mr. 
Walpole's Introduction to his des 
Walpolianc. 


T will not in this ſhort detail 
confine myſelf to the ſeveral ſchools, 
or exact order of time in which 
each artiſt flouriſhed ; I will on- 


ly 
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Twi 
ly ſpeak of them as they chance 
to riſe in my mind, and with that 
freedom which accompanies the 


narration of what we immediately 
recollect. 


We have much to charm us, in 


almoſt every performance of Carlo 


Maratti; he has an elegance, and 
delicacy, which never fink into the 


mean, or minute; yet there ac- 
companies theſe a maſterly deſign, 
and ſometimes you will find a dig- 
nity of character ſupported, which 
ſome of his ſmaller pieces, would 


hardly allow you to conceive he 
would ever arrive at. 


There 


[ 30 ] 
- There is ſomething in the per- 


formances of Lanfranc, notwith- 
- ſtanding the refined taſte of ſome 
virtuoſi, that pleaſes with a charm- | 
ing variety, and unconſtrained | 
flow of the pencil ; he is ſometimes | 
wild, and daring ; and like a true 
genius, by a noble adventure, ſtrikes 
out ſome happy ſtrokes, full of 
freedom, and life. 


n I 


| Salvator Roſa, excels in a variety, 
in which he appears to have much | 
| delighted. I know no one artiſt 
| who could ſo happily paſs from one 
| character to another in that pleaſing 

taſte; and yet ſuſtain each with a 

beautiful propriety. There isin ſome 


of 


PO ye 
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of. his pieces a ſoftneſs, and delicacy 
equal to Guido; with excellent 
colouring ; and in others an ex- 
| preſſion, and dignity, which ſuit 
with the ſtrongeſt ſentiment of 
paſſion. He ſeems ſenſible that 
he could riſe from the /ofze/# parts 


of nature, to the great, and 


ſublime. 


Corregio's /udied attitudes, and 
pleaſing expreſſion, his flow of 
pencil, and lengthen d proportions, 
with the moſt animating tints that 
ever adorned canvaſs, or attracted 
the eye, give us an idea of the 
perfection at leaſt of human ex- 
cellence in figure, and of human 


art, 


| 
| 
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329 
art, which in the imitation of this, 
ſhews ſome what divine. And tho 
he has not in ſome of his larger 
pieces, thoſe ſpeaking features of 
Carlo Maratti; yet he ſometimes 
excells him in the elegant turn, and 
expreſſion of the face. 


Leonardo da Vinci, has ſhewn a 
good judgment, joined with a fine 
imagination; he had a perfect know- 
ledge of the limits of the paſſions, 
and could blend them in as happy 
a way, and turn, as molt artiſts 
of that famous ſchool. His colour- 
ing was excellent, and his skill in 
the human frame is evident from 


almoſt every picture he drew. 


If 


(35 1 


If to theſe two excellent artiſts, 


you could add the amiable dignity, 
and /oftneſs, and becoming maje/-' 
ty of Parmegiano, with 77tian ex- 


cellence, what a piece of perfection 


would be produced | 


But it is the faze of humanity 
in almoſt every ſituation, employ- 
ment, and character, that where 
you meet with the greateſt excel- 
lence, here you may expect ſome 
peculiar faults. But though no 
one piece may boaſt perfection, 
yet as ſome approach nearer to 
this than others, rheſe may be 
ſaid to have comparative excel- 
lence. 
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I come now to the celebrated 
Raphael, a genius, if ever there was 
one; who has ſhewn a comprehen- 
froe judgment, a noble defign, and 
a great /mplicity in almoſt every 
picture he finiſhed. When enga- 
ged in the /ub/imeft deſigns, you 
can always perceive a ſubordination 
of his imagination to his judgment: 
and the fear of 7»propriety of cha- 
rater, has ſometimes chaſtiſed his 


pencil into almoſt a blameable ex- 
actneſs. 


This artiſt threw as much 
life and ſpirit into his pieces, and 
gave them as much expreſſion as it 
was poſſible could be ſhewn, con- 
ſidering his manner of colouring 


was not lively, nor full. The ener- 


gies 
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gies of paſſion, while they are al- 
ways preſerved in his pieces never 
tranſgreſs the limits of nature or 
probability; they always diſcover 
the very /oul of ſentiment. From 
his too great attention to 2-75, was 
owing thenegligence which appears 
in his draperies, and other appen- 
dages of nature. 


He always diſcovers a najeſiy 
of thought, which diſtinguiſhes a 


mind filled with the true ideas of 


ſublimity. In his piece of Chriſt's 


charge to Peter, we have the hap- 


pieſt inſtance of all the workings 


of paſſion; and all that contraf? 


of character, which form the Har- 


znony and perfection of com boſition. 
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Annibal Caracci will furniſh us 
with an inſtance of frength and 
force of drawing ; with beautiful, 
elegant, and ſuperior colouring : 
with proportion almoſt the ſtandard 
by which we may judge of human 
excellence. If Pouſſin's great ex- 
preſſion, were transfuſed into ſome 
of his pieces, they would aſtoniſn.— 
This latter artiſt has excelled him- 
ſelf in his continence of Scipio; 
where all his excellencies combine, 


and diſtinguiſh his admirable ca- 
pacity. . 


Guido has ever been remark- 
able for the ſoft zurn, elegance 
and 


97] 


and air of his pieces. He gene- 
rally threw too ſtrong a ſhade in 
his contraſt, thinking by this to 
ſoften his gayer tints, of which 
he has never been laviſh, but ra- 
ther ſparing. He could draw 
beauty even with his outlines, 
He had a ſweetneſs of pencil joined 
to a grave, but fine imagination. 
I cannot be ſuppoſed, gentle- 
men, to offer theſe faint outlines, 
as true portraits of theſe great ar- 
tiſts: nor this s&ezch of their ex- 
cellence, as an adeguate idea of 
their perfection. Language itſelf 
is not ſufficiently comprehenſive, 
and bold for this great deſign In 

D.2 order 
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order to form a conception of their 
performances, we muſt fudy their 
works, and feel their excellences. 
We are ſo much inferior to them 
in compoſition, colouring, charac- 
ter and deſign, that they ought to 
be our originale, it will be ſuffici- 
ent to copy after them, without 
going further back in the hiſtory 
of ſcience and art, and forming 
ideas from the antique. 


Beſides, but very few of zheſe 
remain, and thoſe that do, our 
artiſts may not have an opportunity 
of ſtudying them; nor if they had, 
capacity in general is wanting to 
make the % ule of them; I mean 

com- 
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comparing them with the ancient 
poets and hiftorians. Theſe, are 
ſometimes the comment, that 
helps us greatly in the ſtudy of 
this divine art; and *tis to this 
knowledge we owe ſuch imitati- 
ons, as carry in them marks of 
originality too. 


Conſidering the preſent ſtate of 
hiſtory painting among ourſelves, 
we cannot expect to meet with 
originals of any value, or excel- 
lence. We muſt be content at 
firſt, with copies of our beſt origi- 
nals: and only expect a piece that 
will pleaſe by the happy /ikene/s 
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it may have to the performances of 
more able hands. 


Though a /ſervile imitation in 
any art, - can claim none of that 
applauſe which belongs to an ori- 
ginal production, yet copying after 
the beſt originals, is the only way 
to arrive at the character of origi- 
nality itſell. 


If we enter with feeling, and 
judgment, into a piece, ſufficient to 
make our imitation bear a juſt 
proportion to the original in thoſe 
points in which that is ſuppoſed 
to excel, we have then appropriatad 
theſe ideas of perfection, and may 
diver- 
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diverſify, and combine them as 


we pleaſe, in any compoſition of 
our 0wn. 


But if artiſts of inferior skill, 
ſhall attempt an hiſtorical piece, 
which would require the genius 
and hand of the greateſt maſter to 
deſign, and execute; it is not at all 
to be wondered at, that their pro- 
ductions ſhould be lame and imper- 
fect. Nor can it reaſonably be ex- 
pected, that they ſhould ever arrive 
at any degree of perfection, from 
theſe their moſt laborious exertions. 


Your preſent method, gentlemen, 
in my bumble opinion, will never 
anſwer 
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| anſwer your laudable deſign, of 
carrying hiſtory painting to any 
degree of perfection. Thoſe ar- 
tiſts who are included, or rather 
include themſelves, in the circle 
of your premium ſociety, are ſuch 
as cannot be ſuppoſed equal to any 
great deſign, they have ſhewn 
hitherto that they are not. Artiſts 
of excelling character ſeem to look 
upon your ſociety in this light, 
with contempt : from what prin- 
ciple I cannot take upon me to 
determine; but if it be from the 
mean fear of being excelled by 
artiſts, which your propoſed pre- 
miums may call forth, then are 

we 
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we at a very low ebb of perfection 
indeed. 


But it is not the character of 
our nation to excel in originality 
or invention : but yet we are ſup- 
poſed capable of great improve- 
ments; I ſhould be ready to ſup- 
poſe this a truth. Would it not then 
be an object worthy the intention, 
and encouragement of your ſociety, 
to propoſe the premium for the beſt 
copy of any original in painting, 
or any other piece the ſociety might 
think proper? from hence our pre- 
ſent artiſts may draw ſuch ideas 
of perfection, as may enable them 
in ſome future time, to produce 

ori- 
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originals worthy the ſociety and 
themſelves. 


I wiſh I could at once, point 
out a ſchool, where artiſts may 
improve themſelves by ſtudying 
the beſt pictures; as well as they 
are enabled by the liberality of a 
Duke of Richmond, to ſtudy the 


beſt copies of the antique.— 


Thanks, noble Sir, for this gene- 
rows defign, and permiſſon—May 
ſuch be your honors, and ſuch your 
atchievements, that the politer arts, 
which are ſuccoured by your aid, 
and flouriſh under your patronage, 
may be worthily employed in bring- 
ing their tribute to perpetuate your 
memory. 
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memory. And as England is not 
remiſs, in beſtowing honors upon 
her heroes, perhaps a charatteriſtic 
greatneſs, ſhall be drawn from your 
own ſchool, to ſpeak the man whoſe 
loweſt applauſe was the generous 
defign, of reftoring the politer arts 
to their original dignity, and ex- 
cellence. 


It would be a pleaſure to every 
gentleman who has cultivated the 
leaſt taſte for the polite arts, to 
ſee this laudable ſpirit paſs into a 
precedent. And it is the more de- 
ſirable at this pre/ent time, becauſe 
if in this age, when riches, and 
ſcience, and all the embelliſhments 

of 
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of human life, are arrived almoſt 
at that pitch, that we expect e're 
long to ſee them begin to decline, 
if the politer arts keep not equal 
pace, it will be in vain to expect 
to ſee them revive and flouriſh by 
themſelves. Now ſeems the very 
period when there is a poſſibility of 


attaining to univerſal character: 
and when in our national repu- 


tation we may attempt to rival 
Greece and Rome. 


The inſtitution of the Bririfh 
Muſeum, muſt be allowed of very 
great importance in zh/s point of 
view. It is a grand repoſitory of 
ſome of the moſt curious, and 

valu- 
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valuable rarities. But I am ſorry 
that noble inſtitution, and fabric 
ſtand alone; and that we have 
not a public gallery, furniſhed with 
the beſt performances of the moſt 


famous artiſts. 


It ſurely were no greater difh- 
culty for a nation to complete a 
collection, than private noblemen. 
There are artiſts who might be 
well employed, in perfecting this 
plan by their judicious election; 
if commiſſioned, and properly en- 
couraged to leave their native coun- 
try, and viſit a clime where Herta 
originally ſprung up; and has fo 
long flouriſhed. 

For 
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For my own part, though I 
eſteem the Muſæum as a conſtitu- 
tion, without which every other 
{chool would not be ſufficient to 
form the general character we 
could deſire to ſee completed; yet 
I could devoutly wiſh, that the 
monies funk in procuring the 
chaotic productions of nature, with 
her rude} ſtores, and monſtrous 
deformities, had been expended in 
obtaining pieces, in which her 
comelieſt proportions are beſt imi- 
tated, and the perfection of her 
works breathe anew, in the ſpeak- 
ing canvaſs or animated marble, 


And 
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And I entertain the pleaſing 
hopes, that by your endeayours, 
Gentlemen, either your ſociety will 
encreaſe in its riches, or be adorn- 
ed with /uch members, as ſhall en- 
able it, from a noble emulation, 
and generous deſign, to eſtabliſh 
ſome ſchool, which ſhall be a 
public honor, and utility : towhich 
artiſts may reſort to ſtudy the beſt 
pieces which your judgment, and 
care may procure. 


Before I finiſh my letter, which 
if I were to review, would appear 
I ſuppoſe very unconnected, and 
trifling, conſidering the import- 
ance of the fubje& of it (on which 
account I here take an opportunity 

E BE: 
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of making an apology.) I beg leave 
to recur to the introduction, which 


has indeed inſenſibly lead me into 
my curſory obſervations. 


I muſt, gentlemen, call off your 
attention, if I have been able at all 
to confine. it to artiſts of ſuperior 
$kill, from theſe; and beg you to 
look, with a propitious regard upon 
thoſe, who have ſought, or may 
ſollicit your future patronage, or 
reward. 


I mean no reflection upon your 
ſociety but in the venerable name 
of Arts, and Sciences, depre/s not 
by contempt, the riſing attempts 

of 
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of any genius: make not your 
own well formed judgments, and 
improved taſte, a ſtandard, to which 


if a piece does not reach, it ſhall be 
rejefted. 


Conſider in your late exhibition, 
whether there was not a piece, not 
many more degrees beneath the per- 
fection of that, to which the pre- 
mium of a hundred guineas was 
adjudged, than that was inferior 
to the idea of perſection which every 
gentleman had conceived; and then 

determine, by what principle of 
 diftribution, the one was rewarded, 
and the other went empty away. 


E 2 Think 
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Think . what every artiſt feels 
from hopes of the propoſed pre- 
mium ; from a certain partiality 
we always entertain towards our 
own productions; as well as a deſire 
of the applauſe of your honourable 
ſociety; and then judge, whether 
he muſt not feel a ſufficient diſap- 
pointment, and pain upon a zotal 
rejection ; without the additional 
pang of having his piece cruelly 
handled, for faults which never ex- 


iſted in it. 


I know not the 471i. I feel 
for him as a nan. And I do, 
without the leaft partiality (even 
that which pity itſelf always enter- 

tains 
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tains on the fide of the injured, or 
| unfortunate) think, that the artiſt, 
is not of an anpromiſing genius; 
and may improve in his art, eſpe- 
ally in character, and the ſentiment 
of paſſion. 


I wiſh, gentlemen, your laudable 
deſigns, all poſſible ſucceſs; your 
generous endeavours, all poſ- 
fible encouragement. May Arts, 
and Science, Commerce, and Ma- 
nufactures flouriſh, and encreaſe 
under your protection, and influ- 
ence: and may each member unite, 
to ſupport in all its credit, and 
reputation, your ſociety, which is 


of the High importance, when 


con- 
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conſidered in the light, of refining 
the manners of men, by introdu- 
cing, and cultivating thepoliter arts, 
which embelliſh, and adorn human 
life; and which are its external or- 
naments, and perfection. 


I am, Gentlemen, 
with all poſſible eſteem, 


and decent reverence, 


Your moſt humble ſervant, 


The AUTHOR. 
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